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WHAT ABOUT HAWKS? 

HAv/KS PLAY A MOST IMPORTANT role in Nature but until quite re¬ 
cently man had no idea of what that role could'be. Many myths 
are in existence about them, not the least important of these 
being that all hawks are harmful and should be destroyed when¬ 
ever possible. Eagles were carried as standards by the Roman 
legions while hawk feathers adorned the helmets of many of 
their soldiers. .The North Sea rovers decorated their helmets 
with hawk feather-s while they were also worn on the war- bon¬ 
nets of North American Indians. 

Many other peoples have adopted hawk feathers as a symbol of 
courage and ferocity and have worn them, hoping to receive 
speed and bravery in battle from them. 

SOME SPECIES OF HAWKS play a very important part in Nature and 
are helpful to man. The Vulture, for instance, is an excellent 
scavenger, while the house-hawks, such as Swainson’s, the West¬ 
ern red-shouldered, and the Rough-leg, do important work. Grass¬ 
hoppers, snakes, insects, mice rats, and other rodents are the 
main foods of these birds, yet the laymen all too often feels 
that the shooting of any member of the hawk family is a good deed. 

POPULAR OPINION and scientific research are often at variance and 
the feeding habits of hawks are among the things that are found 
at odds with popular belief. Ninety per cent of hawk activity is 
beneficial to man and members of the hawk family destroy an enor¬ 
mous quantity of destructive rodents and insect pests. 

Perhaps control of certain species, such as the Goshawk, Cooper’s 
Hawk, the Sharp-shinned, may sometimes be necessary but promis¬ 
cuous slaughter of the hawk family should no longer be permitted 
while the use of poisons and the infamous pole-trap should be 
outlawed. •' • 

ALL SPECIES OF HAV-iKS , including the two eagles have decreased 
rapidly during recent -years. Several of the species are in ac- 
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tual danger of extermination in the United States and Canada 
according to several wellknown ornithologists, unless prompt 
action is taken to protect them. 

THE-BEAUTY VALUE of the hawk family should not be lightly 
overlooked and is becoming more and more important to a wider 
and wider group of nature lovers. Referring to the Duck Hawk, 
perhaps the fastest bird in the world--it has been known to 
swoop past planes travelling nearly 200 miles an hour—Dr. G. 

M. Sutton says, "One of the swiftest, most nicely balanced and 
beautifully coloured birds in existence, the most perfect fly¬ 
ing organism Nature has developed." He adds, "...the soaring 
of the wide-winged hawks, their discordant cries, their mot¬ 
tled plumage, and gleaming eyes are just as truly beautiful as 
our smaller birds." 

SURELY ’,"/E WILL NOT BE foolish enough to add the hawks to the 
number of birds that Man has exterminated. There can be few 
thrills like that of seeing an Osprey plunge headlong into the 
waters of a lake, or a Duck hawk swoop down with whistling 
wings. 

LIVING MOUSETRAPS The hawks most commonly shot, such as the 
red-tails on the fence, are the ones that soar in wide circles 
in the sky and perch conspicuously in the open. These are the 
hawks that feed mostly on insects and rodents—that’s why they 
are often called "living mouse-traps". 

A JOB FOR EVERY HAV/K The small creatures that hawks eat breed 
so rapidly that there is an important job for every hawk to 
do. If rats, mice, rabbits, squirrels, and gophers are not 
controlled by hawks, owls, and other predators, they sometimes 
do extensive damage to agriculture. There can be no doubt that 
hawks have great value to the- farmers and the land alike. 

THE WILDLIFE COMMUNITY The smaller long-tailed hawks that feed 
mostly on small birds are not seen- very often because they do 
not soar in circles and usually perch under cover. The eat¬ 
ing . of small birds by hawks is nature’s way of controlling 
their numbers so as to maintain a balanced and therefore healthy 
wildlife community. 

KNOW YOUR HAWKS Learn to identify the various hawks in your 
vicinity and observe their food habits. A Minnesota farmer re¬ 
ported to the National Audubon Society that, in one day, he 
watched a red-tailed hawk capture 32 mice that were turned up 
while he disked his field. He added that all hawks and owls 
are^protected on his property, not just in view of their eco¬ 
nomic value, but because he enjoys watching them. 

Hav/KS, LIKE HUMANS, ENJOY PLaYING Hawks have been observed in 
malting passes at other birds seemingly without any intent to 
strike them but merely for practice or as a sort of game. The 
fast-swooping hawk will make dive after dive at a slow-flying 
duck or other birds but will only ruffle the feathers of the 
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waterfowl before turning, climbing, and swooping again. Observers 
knowing that the hawk could quite easily have killed its prey, 
have long heen puzzled by this curious habit. 

RECREATIONAL VALUE The hawks that are called destructive, such 
as the Goshawk, Peregrine Falcon, and Cooper’s Hawk, are the high- 
spirited ones. These birds have an unrealized recreational va¬ 
lue in the art.of Falconry. 

-Submitted by Mrs. W. R. Shivas 

Reproduced in part from Wildlife Review 
by courtesy of the British Columbia Game Commission 
in the interests of Wildlife Conservation. 

Pacific National Exhibition 
August 18-Septembor 1, 19^8. 

HISTORY’S GREATEST MASS MURDERER: YOU 

by 

Dr. N. I. Berrill 

Dept, of Zoology, McGill University 

In the centuries to come, as one human generation succeeds 
another, this age of ours will be scrutinized with the same ob¬ 
jective judgment as we ourselves now look upon the past. The 
thought is uncomfortable. 

-At the best, our time may be spoken of as the dawn of the 
atomic age of plenty, or perhaps no more than part of the con¬ 
tinuing industrial revolution. It is more likely, considering 
the increasing rate at which we are mining and consuming the 
world’s resources, that we will be thought of a? the age that 
plundered the planet, for with a little more time, it will be 
all too true. Posterity—yours and mine—will have harsh words 
for t hose who squandered the family inheritance and I fear our 
ears may burn in more ways than one. 

Yet all of this represents a purely materialistic out¬ 
look. It is human nature to be greedy and to resent the greed 
of others, and no doubt our descendants would act as thoughtlessly 
unless circumstances constrained them. Man, however, does not 
live by bread alone, nor by all the gadgets technology may devise. 
He belongs to a living world, is part of a community of life 
that extends far beyond the human, and has a hertage and rela¬ 
tionships he is in danger of forgetting. We'are selling our 
birthright.for a mass of potage, almost unaware of what we are 
doing and only conscious that the moss is becoming increasingly 
unappetizing. 

The dead we leave behind. 

Our towns and cities grow ever larger and more numerous and 
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tend to link \ip with one another, so that nature becomes more 
and more something you read about or see on a screen. Going 
to th.e country means super highways or heavy traffic, cot¬ 
tages' all around you and the sound of outboard motors.. You 
are more likely to see dogs and cats than wild life of any 
spectacular kind, and any fish you catch have probably been 
planted. And the chances are that the water will’be polluted 
and .unsafe to swim in, let alone to drink. The face .of the 
earth is changing and by no means for the better. 

Only a short century ago this continent was almost as 
full and rich with the wild beauty of its natural flora and 
fauna as it was when white men first arrived. The great buf¬ 
falo herds still roamed at large, passenger pigeons flourished 
in unbelievable numbers, whooping cranes and trumpeter swans 
we re commonplace. Nov; the last passenger pigeon is long since 
dead, the cranes and swans can be counted on our fingertips 
and are unlikely to survive, while the .buffalo lives by our 
forbearance only upon reservations, though just so long as it 
is expedient. Recently, for instance, buffalo herds were 
slaughtered in Arizona at the whim of a commanding general be¬ 
cause the buffalo range had been included within the scope of 
military operations and the great beasts were sometimes in the 
way. Their only official useful purpose, that of being studied 
by naturalists, no longer existed since naturalists•were pro¬ 
hibited from entering the region. 

-This may seem to be a rather extreme example of man's .ruth, 
lessness in putting his tractical needs above all else, but it 
is typical of the man with a gun wherever .he has been.. Mountain 
lion, coyotes, and birds of prey are shot on sight in the mis¬ 
taken belief that in their search for food they do us more ma¬ 
terial harm than good. Harbor seals have a bounty on their 
heads because they may be a link in the life cycle of a para¬ 
sitic worm that is found in inshore cod and reduces the mar¬ 
ket value of the fish. Rhesus monkeys, virtual parodies of ■ 
ourselves, are dying by the thousands so that we can use their 
kidneys in the manufacture of polio virus. Granted that our 
need is gre^t, yet there seems to be no thought or feeling for 
the rest of creation and we are now witnessing, as a result of 
our own actions, one of the great ages of extinction. 

Contemporary civilized man. is far more out of touch with , 
the world that has given him birth than the so-called unciv¬ 
ilized or natural man of the .more primitive peoples. As long 

as and wherever men have hunted animo.ls for food, they have 
killed only according to their -actual needs, and have at all 

times- felt themselves to be as truly a part of nature as the 

creatures they hunted. With the change to agriculture and in¬ 
dustry, we have become too conscious of our possessions, too 
antagonistic to any creatures who compete with us in any way 
for space or food, and in mere nt times, too cut off by bricks 
and stones and other things from amy real contact with the non¬ 
human world. Most persons in our advanced and intermittently 
bloody civilization ask what good is it when shown any small 
but strange creature, on the assumption that the earth was 
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created and. planted and stocked solely for our exclusive bene¬ 
fit, although with many useless animals and plants included 
either through carelessness or as a deliberate irritation. Cows 
are designed to give milk, chickens lay eggs, the sea to grow 
fish, the forests to produce wood, and so on—all to .feed and 
house mankind. By and large, we are as self-centred as a baby 
who puts everything into its mouth or throws it away. 

We do recognize, however, that we need more than food and 
drink and clothes and various modern technical aids to living 
like-automobiles and radios and washing machines—that being 
human we like to play, need space.to play in, and need someone 
or something to play with. So we set up zoological gardens 
and national parks, playgrounds full of curious creatures that 
we.can look at with interest, amusement or repulsion. Or we set 
aside conservation areas or seasons to ensure sufficient pro- 
pogation of duck and deer for a million hunters to shoot at. 
Moving, unpredictable targets are a lot more fun to pit your 
skill at, and give incentive and excitement to venturing out-of- 
doors. Beasts, birds, and fish.are brought under conservation 
but for our benefit not theirs. Most of them survive in con¬ 
sequence, certainly, but for the most part to serve human lust, 
not human love. 

Why not? Even if most persons nowadays are informed enough 
to know that man is a johnny-come-lately on a fairly old planet 
that was not actually prepared for his benefit, why shouldn’t 
we look on the earth as a well-stocked farm waiting for us to 
take over? We are treating it as such and obviously will do so 
even more intensively before we are through. In our hearts, 
however, I think wo know the answer, or if not are conscious of 
a vague disquiet c oncerning the way things are going and with 
the content of our lives. We are, somewhere deep down inside, 
beginning to feel lonely. 

Why are we so eager concerning prospective trips to Mars and 
other planets? Many people are angered when someone suggests that 
journeys of this sort will not be w orthwhile and that they will 
yield little better than the grim bleakness we see in the moon. 
More than anything else we want to find intelligent beings, suf¬ 
ficiently like ourselves to have constructed the Martian canals, 
if such there be. Science-fiction writers, particularly those 
dealing with interstellar travel, are fully aware of this chronic 
heartache for unearthly companionship, and visit only planets 
where the local inhabitants have but two eyes and two legs apiece 
and are fully instructed in the ways of sex. Judging from the 
welcome such inspirational writing receives in .this world, in 
Russia just as much as in Europe and America, we are looking for 
beings with whom we can feel some kinship of spirit, that are 
vaguely like—but not too closely like—ourselves,. We want com¬ 
pany in a universe that seems to grow vaster and more empty of 
all we hold most dear with every day that passes. 

Rockets and artificial satellites may give us a much clearer 
picture of outer space and distant stars. They will also give us 
pictures that will drive home more sharply than eve that we live 
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on a little lost planet, drifting through a trackless void. 
Home will never have looked so sweet. And as evidence ac¬ 
cumulates that the other planets of our.own solar system have, 
nothing -to offer comparable to what has grown hers upon the 
earth, we will begin -to look about us with increasingly dis¬ 
cerning eyes. 

The only companions, human or otherwise, that we are 
likely to discover in this universe, no matter who or what 
may live on planets circling other stars than the sun; 1 are 
those that are with us now. Life on this earth is a commu¬ 
nity, and has always been one. We are but a part of it, how¬ 
ever dominant we may seem to be, and this knowledge is built 
into our very sinews. When we deny it or fail to recognize 
it, we suffer in certain ways just as a child who is brought 
up in a loveless home suffers both from lack of being loved 
and from lack of someone to love. 

The present need of man in this turbulent century is to 
feel'at home on the planet that has produced him, rather,than 
yearn for other worlds to conquer, which means accepting the 
earth in all its beauty and diversity of form and life rather 
than trying to transform it into something conceived or mis¬ 
conceived by industry and bureaucracy. Here is where con¬ 
servation fails or at least falls short. 

The setting aside of scenic regions as retreats for 
jaded urbanites barely recognizes the basic trouble and in 
any case is too readily circumvented when the more tangible 
values of power or mineral wealth are discovered within the 
area. Reservations or closed seasons preserve animal life to 
some extent, although less securely as civilization presses 
ever closer upon the wilderness. So long as we regard such 
things as luxuries to be dispensed with if necessity arises 
and so long as we regard everything not under human control 
as a challenge to our efficiency or interests, so long will 
the land continue to lose its loveliness. Lor this is less 
a matter of establishing limits to human depredations in 
this or that tract of territory than it is of human attitudes. 

Possiblj/- the most outstanding feature of the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries is neither the technological revolu¬ 
tion with its triumphs• and exploitations', nor the explosive 
human population expansion that accompanies it, but the.world¬ 
wide intellectual adventure into space and time. Not least 
in this enquiry is our attempt to discover the true nature of 
our own humanity and to reconstruct the human past- as far back 
as we can 'push it, even to the beginning of the world. In so 
doing, we find ourselves'.'to be one with the rest of the animal 
kingdom, no matter how much more mind and spirit we may rela¬ 
tively possess. 

We cannot divorce our own species from the whole pageant 
of life that has been evolving for the last billion years on 
earth. We have ancestors in common with the most peculiar 
creatures, and all of us-,, present and past, have the same de- 
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pendence upon„vegetation, water, atmosphere, and sun.’ Nowhere 
can one draw a line, and even between the living and the non¬ 
living the line is blurred. When we recognize 0 U 2 ?selves for 
what we are, was mammalian creatures with all the qualifications 
of the class; when we recognize our past for what it has been 
as one that is inextricable interwoven -with all that has lived-- 
then our distinctive-mind with its great capacity for sensitive 
appreciation makes us the guardians of the whole. As we have 
become the master of the house, so we acquire responsibility for 
the whole and all -that is in it, and that has gone into its ma¬ 
king. We hold the earth- in trust,' not only for our own peculiar 
posterity but for all life. This is the lesson we are slowly 
learning So far only a few have learned it. 

Albert Schweitzer is one, and his attitude or ethic called 
Reverence for Life is almost as -well known as his African hos¬ 
pital venture. "Reverence” here is a somewhat inadequate trans¬ 
lation of the original German word, which has no exact counter¬ 
part in English and denotes.more a feeling of awe and .respect. ‘ 

He feels, as all of us should feel, that life of any kind is won¬ 
derfully made and that all forms of life have a common lot. in this 
struggle for existence; that whenever you destroy life, whether it 
is a flower, a bird, a man, or any of the host that makes this a 
living planet, something has gone that leaves the whole a little bit 
poorer. 

We must kill to live, at least to some extent, for life grows 
at the expense of life. But to kill wantonly for the sakte of the 
hunt or good marksmanship or just downright blood lust or boredom 
is an evil thing that refuses to see the living individuality of 
the -victim; that will not contemplate or cannot comprehend what is 
killed, or what killing means to’ the killer. If you can kill with¬ 
out thought or feeling concerning what you actually are doing, 
whether with gun, poison, or just neglect, something in you has 
already died that once -was human, because as a child you could not 
have done it. You. would have seen more clearly the personalities 
behind the object's for the natural instinct of a young human being, 
before he is taught by custom to be otherwise is to love the rest 
of creation in an admiring and sympathetic way. 

All life, is sacred to the Hindu, which is carrying matters to 
an extreme that at times is good for neither man nor beast, for 
we are.:'so made ■ that we need the flesh of others for our well-being 
while sacredness of life can be joined to callousness towards the 
suffering. Yet at the heart of that eastern religion lies the 
recognition that the spark of creation lies within everything that 
lives, that God is everywhere;, ..and i.t. ..is sinful to destroy his 
handiwork. That goes too far when made into a practical policy, 
but it is much more in keeping with the nature of things to ac¬ 
knowledge .this fellowship we have with all that walks or flies 'or 
even crawls, than.to look upon the world' as our private yard some¬ 
what cluttered up with vermin. 

lor the sake .of. being human, for the sake of our souls per¬ 
haps, we need to see ourselves in our proper setting, to see 
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ourselves as the earthlings we are, sharing but not owning the 
planet that has produced us together with the rest. 

There is more than this, however. Every living crea¬ 
ture, human and otherwise, is unique. Each is the product of 
a process that has gone on since the beginning of earthly time 
and can never be repeated. If we should press the button for 
atomic war and blow our species off the map, something intel¬ 
ligent and. inventive might eventually take our place but it 
wouldn't look like us or be like us. We, the human kind 
would have had.our time and have gone for good. Which would 
be a pity considering how much has gone into our making. 

The same point holds for other creatures. The whole 
world would be thrilled if some of those amazing dinosaurs were 
to be discovered alive in some remote valley in the Andes as 
in Doyle.'s story, the Lost World. We might not wish to play 
with.them but obviously we realize that we and the earth would 
^ or their presence. For the same reason we would 
give a hearty welcome to the dodo if somehow it would be brought 
back to life,. And in some fervent way we watch the Whooping 
Cranes.precarious fight for survival with apprehension. We see 
the unique glory in each such creature and realise that they 
exist but once probably in all eternity. 

By the same reckoning, all those now in our keeping, 
whether elephants, or eagles, racoons or birds of paradise, or 
some poaching pest, are here now but once gone will be gone 
forever. And just as we now condemn vandals and slaughterers 
of earlier times who destroyed what we would have valued, so 
posterity will look back on this age of extinctions with sor¬ 
row, anger, and condemnation, insofar as knowledge of it sur- 
yives. In any case the earth will havse lost and can never'- 
be quite" the same. 

So what can you do? Not very much I fear, for the 
day.is already late and the greed of man is in full spate, 
it j.s more a matter of growing up and becoming more fully human 
and alive, and responsible, and the first sign of grace is a 
certain humility. What is called for is appreciation and com¬ 
passion,. The rest should follow. Otherwise the world will be¬ 
come full of.cows, corn, cabbages, and an unholy number of wist- 
lul human beings, longing for the variety that once was the 
spice of life, for as we make our bed so must we lie upon it, 

— Courtesy Maclean's Magazine, 

AN UNUSUAL MIGRANT 

°ne day last September, we had a phone call from 
Mr. John Palmer, one of our members living near Colwood, that 
he had seen a strange hummingbird in his garden. 

. ^- s -^ ar as officially known, only one species of hum¬ 

mingbird has ever been seen on Vancouver Island, the Rufous, 
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and. although we went out to investigate, the. bird was not seen 
again at that time. 

However, on August 22nd this year, Mr. Palmer reported the 
same bird as being present, and stated definitely it was not 
the Rufous, so on the 26 th, a party of us visited him to try 
and find out what he had seen. 

Mr. Palmer operates the Fuchsia Gardens on the Sooks Road 
and at this time of year there are hundreds of these plants in 
full bloom, and, as is well known, the flowers are very attrac— 

„ tive to hummingbirds. 

rfe hadn’t been there long before this bird came dov/n to the 
flowers, but we were unable to identify it. The next day, Mr. 
Guiguet from the-Museum'went out a nd■spent soma time watching 
the bird at close quarters. He identified it as Anna's Hum¬ 
mingbird, whose most northern known range is the Sacramento 
Valley. 

This is t he first time this bird has been seen in Canada, 

—Courtesy of the Victoria Naturalist. 


ATTRACTING BIRDS BY-WINTER FEEDING 
by 

Robert Curry 

Have you ever thought of watching birds from.your kitchen 
window in mid-winter? If you would rather bring the birds to 
you than tramp through the cold woods in search of them, all 
you have to do is feed them in one way or another, 

. Food is the first requirement of all birds. There is a 
direct relationship between the amount of food available and the 
number of birds that will live in a given area. More food will 
attraot and support more birds. You can have the finest houses 
and shelters possible, but if you do not provide enough and the 
right kind of food you will neither attract nor keep birds in 
your locality or yard. 

Two different types of feeding may be distinguished: summer 
feeding and winter feeding. • Winter feeding is the more impor¬ 
tant and practical phase of feeding birds, because with the ar¬ 
rival of cold weather and snow their food becomes scarce. How¬ 
ever, a warning must be injected at this point. Do not start 
to winter-feed and then give it up. Once it is begun, it must 
be continued; in not, you may be guilty of killing hundreds of 
birds. Winter ieeding makes birds dependent upon man and if it 
is stopped, they are left helpless. 

To insure a successful winter feeding programme, you must 
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begin early in fall—no later than October. As the birds mi¬ 
grate to the south, they will come to your feeders, and may 
stay over the winter. In addition to these travellers, a good 
winter feeding programme'will a Iso hold over thewinter many 
of the birds who spend the summer in your locality. 

After your feeding programine ge'ts under w ay, follow 
through with it faithfully without missing a single feeding. 
Continue feeding through late winter and well into spring, 
when the birds can again oat insects, berries, and seeds. 

To make a feeding programme successful, it is neces¬ 
sary to know the diet of the birds you wish to attracted and 
to duplicate their natural food as closely as possible. 

On the basis of their eating habits, birds may be divided 
for conveniece into insect-eating and seed-eating, although 
many eat both types of food. Since the majority of birds 
follow into these categories, the problem of feeding is sim¬ 
ple. 

Insect-eating birds eat a large amount of animal matter 
In the form of insects. The best substitute for this is or¬ 
dinary beef suet. It is ideal for maintaining the high body 
temperature of birds and it is readily obtainable at a re¬ 
latively low price from your local butcher or supermarket. 

It is relished by all the insect-eating birds and will be 
eaten even if natural food is available. 

Suet can be served just as you get it from the butcher. 

It can be placed on a board but may fall to the ground and 

attract rats. It is best, therefore, to hold the suet in 
place by some means. One method is simply to tie the chunks 

of suet to -a tree branch. A better method is to make a small 

basket of w ire mesh and nail it to a tree or feeder platform. 
Never nail the basket to any part of your house because the 
suet will melt, producing an unsightly fat stain. 

There are still other ways of serving raw suet. For ex-r 
ample, chunks can be placed in an open mesh bag huch as a po¬ 
tato or onion bag. The sack can then be nailed to a tree or 
some other convenient object. This works quite well but it 
is not too neat. 

Suet may also be made into calces with seeds added to make 
them-more attractive to the birds. They can then be placed in 
the w ire containers already described. 

The preparation of suet into cakes Involves a little mors 
work but the process is simple and involves the following steps 
Put the suet through an ordinary kitchen food grinder. After 
the suet is ground, heat it is a double boiler to melt it down. 
Then allow the suet to cool until it congeals. Re-melt the 
suet and. pour it into holes in a log or into small calces formed 
from aluminium foil. 
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To make suetSseed cakes, put the seeds into any of t he re¬ 
ceptacles already described. Let the suet cool slightly so that 
it begins to set and then pour it over the seeds. The following 
materials may be used in the suet-seed calces: millet, sunflower 
seed, raisins, corn meal, oatmeal, rice, cracked corn, chqpped 
peanuts, cooked noodles and cooked spaghetti. 

If you desire, you can pour the semiliquid suet over seeds 
that you have placed in half grapefruit shells or in a cocoanut 
shell. These can be set out on the feeder platforms in the shells 
and when empty, refilled. 

A rather novel use is made sometimes of the suet-seed mix¬ 
ture. A large pine cone is held upside down and the suet is 
forced into the openings with a spatula. The cone can then be 
tied to a pine tree. 

Many birds, especially chickadees-, tree sparrows, and juncos, 
like peanut butter more than suet. Like suet it provides the food' 
values needed to maintain their high body temperature. Peanut but¬ 
ter may be used in place of suet in all the mixtures mentioned. 
Although peanut butter is an.excellent food for many of the birds, 
it is expensive to use for this purpose. 

Since-all birds eat seeds to some extent, seed feeding will 
attract a large number of them. Almost every type of seed is 
usable and any feed store will be able to supply you with many 
different kinds. Those most readily obtainable include: sunflower, 
hempseed, millet, buckwheat, cracked corn and wheat. Add to these 
such foods as nut meats, ground dog biscuit, chaff, raisins, dried 
berries, bread crumbs, and even rabbit food, and you have a wide 
range of food from which to choose. 

Birds must take a certain amount of grit, usually a very fine 
sand or gravel, with their food for digestion. In winter feeding, 
when birds do not get enough grit because of the snow, it must be 
added to their food. Usually' very fine washed sand or gravel is 
used,- A little will last all winter. 

There are many ways to feed seed to the birds, the simplest 
being to spread it on the ground. However, seed may attract.rats 
and field mice and also may spoil the appearance of your yard. 

Also, in winter the feed may be covered with snow and quite a bit 
of seed may be wasted. 

The advantages of using feeders are many. Grit can be easily 
added to the food. Feeders nan be cleaned very easily. Feeders 
protect birds from their natural enemies, cats and squirrels, since 
most of them can be mounted on metal poles or wires with shields. 

In addition, most feeders protect the food from rain and snow. 

For winter feeding, place feeders so that they are sheltered 
from the north wind. The south or east end of your house will 
provide tiie. most sun and protect ion. Whenever possible, spot the 
feeder so that a cat cannot jump on it from a nearby fence or 
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other structure. While there are advantages in locating feeders 
away from buildings, it is nice to have one near a window where 
you can watch the birds close at hand and conveniently stock it 
with food. 

Feeders can be simple platform feeders or fish-boxes or 
they can. be. elaborate structures with suet-feeders attached and 
glass backs. Books may bo obtained from the library which give 
construction methods of various types of feeders. The National 
Audubon Magazine contains advertisements of many good bird fee¬ 
ders by American companies. 

If you intend to feed the birds this winter, put up your 
feeders soon or it will be too late to attract a large popu¬ 
lation of birds. 


FIELD TRIP—October 13, 1958. 

The Thanksgiving Day Hike in the Westdale Ravine was a 
success for the few hardy souls who happened to be in town. 

The day was overcast and a little cool. 

The Autumn colours of the trees seemed particularly bril¬ 
liant contrasting with the green leaves which had not yet as¬ 
sumed their autumn tints. The red and yellow of clumps of sas¬ 
safras trees have never seemed more impressive. The maple¬ 
leaved viburnum massed on some hillsides had a particularly 
pleasing shade of red. 

The bird.life was fairly abundant. In the ducks, the 
blacks, mallards,.green-winged teal and coots seemed to pre¬ 
dominate. White-throated-.sparrows and Myrtle warblers are 
still with us. Of course, the ruby and golden-crowned king¬ 
lets are still passing through. Mixed in with the above birds 
wer^ siate-coloured juncos and chickadees. One lone Greater 
Yellowlegs appeared to have-been a little late making his way 
southward. Small numbers of robins and red-wings were noticed. 
Although nothing.unusual was seen, nevertheless, it was good 
to be out and we had a good number of species of birds for 
October 13. 


•Mr. 1. H. Williams.. 


HELP WANTED! I 

Each month a. great d.eal of correspondence is necessary to 
the Club’s functioning. Any members able to type, preferably 
with a typewriter, please contact Mr. Elstone or Mr. 'Sargeant. 

Members will be pleased to know that your secretary. John 
umilling is recovering from a recent serious illness which re¬ 
quired surgery. 
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COMMENTS E-BOM.- A - GORBESPQN-DING -MEMBER' . - 

1 : on a Regent article • 

I was tremendously interested- in your article- in the Wood 
Duck-, Vol, 12, Wo. 1, oh the history of the-Hamilton Bird 
Protection Society. It has placed on record items which de- ' 
serve preservation and which, unless done by someone like 
Harvey Williams, will be forgotten. 

I left Hamilton' in September, 1916, but was home from 
October 1922 to August 1923. I had known Merriman when I ’ 
was a boy and I remember that he enlisted me in a Christmas 
census—it must have been December, 1922. It was cold , but I 
distinctly remember chasing either a junco or a Tree Sparrow 
along the bottom of the mountain .near...Wentworth Street-. --The 
creation ‘of ■ a sanctuary at the Marsh' still seemed a pipe-dream-, 
and I -think I. would be right in- believing that it was Owen Mer-:. 
riman’s enthusiasm which did more than anything else to carry the 
day. I am not minimizing the work of others, but what he did in 
the face of physical handicaps was amazing. /-- a-- 

Of those who served as directors in 1919, I remember Mr". 

Child with admiration and affection. He was a keen naturalist, 
with a special interest in ferns. Captain Hardy was an English 
Quaker who had shipped before the mast and earned his Captain’s • 
certificate before the days of steam. On his wedding trip, he , 
sailed the 'Mac ass a" from Scotland to the-Great Lakes- and -hoped - :: " 
to be...her skipper on the Hamilton-Toronto run. This did not 
materialize and he settled in Hamilton in the insurance business. 
He died in the thirties and his widow a few years later. 'There 
were no children. His name has survived in the firm of Payne & 
Hardy, Insurance, on lames Street South. -Carl Nunn-made -a great- 
contribution to-, natural history in Ontario; he was one of the 
pillars of the .Federation of Ontario Naturalists in its 'early 
days, and was largely responsible for its Nature Schools. 

I thought you might be interested in knowing that youraar- 
ticle rhisad many memories in my mind. Thank you for writing it. 

—T. F, Mcllwraith. 


FUTURE EVENTS 

AUDUBON SCREEN TOURS 


Cypress Kingdom — November 20, 1958 . - 

In all the World-, few regions are' quite so mysterious as the 
cypress-kingdom, wooded labyrinth of the South, swamp home of 
Seminole and cottonmouth, Mr-. Sprunt vividly depicts the swamp 
in colour films—its history and inhabitants—from ’gators in'- 
lettuce-lakes to water turkeys in cypress tops—from ospreys and 
ibi-s above to snapping turtles' below. 
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Ranch and Range — Wednesday, January 21. 1959, 

A portrayal. of -the relationship of wildlife to the western 
ranch,,.the rancher’s dog and cattle, the wolf, ’possum, wild¬ 
cat and songbirds all slake their thirst at the same waterhole. 
Soaring, diving, nesting eagles, hawks and vultures—great 
birds of the west excitingly filmed in colour by .the rancher- 
naturalist, Al, Wool. 

The Audubon Screen Tours are held in Westdale Secondary School 
Auditorium, Main Street West at 8.15 p. m. Season Tickets are 
$3.00, Family Season Tickets are $6.00, and Single Admission 
is .75. 


MEETINGS 


Monday, November 10th, 1958 

’’Caribou 1 and Muskox in the Canadian Arctic” (illustrated), 
by Dr. Donald MacClement, of McMaster University, Dr. Mac- 
Clement has spent several summers in the Arctic. 

Monday, December 8th, 1958 

Mr. and Mrs. R. D. F. Bourne have had some fine motor 
trips. Mr, Bourne will tell us about things and places they 
enjoyed. (Illustrated) 

FIELD TRIPS 


Sunday, November 9th, 1958 

Hike along north shore of Marsh or Bay for ducks, geese, 
and remaining fall'migrants. Meet at Low Level Bridge at 
10.00 a. m. Leader: George McBride, NE 4-7142. 


Sunday, December 28th, 1958 

Annual Christmas Bird Count. For territories, contact 
George W. North, JA 2-6082. 


JUNIOR CLUB NEWS 


PRESIDENT 

.VICE PRESIDENT 

SECRETARY 

VICE SECRETARY 

RECORDS SECRETARY 

STUDY AREA DIRECTOR 

REPRESENTATIVES 

for those under 14 years 


Robert Curry 

Ralph Idema 

LI 

5-5557 

Caroline Lawson 

MA 

8-8135 

Norma Allewell 

MA 

8-6406 

Don Campbell 

JA 

9-4753 

John Miles 

JA 

2-6160 

Alfred Senior 

Marina Idema 

LI 

5-1442 


TELL YOUR FRIENDS 

I wish that Junior members, receiving this Wood Duck, 
could P-h° ne members who have been away from the club acti¬ 
vities for some time--phone one. or two people that jrou know 
would come to a meeting if they knew about it. 


Evening meetings are on the first and third Saturday even¬ 
ings of every month in Room ”E” of the YWCA on Main St. near 
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James St. Visitors welcome! 

FUTURE JUNIOR CLUB EVENTS 

MEETINGS 

Saturda?/', November I. 

7.30 pm. YWCA, room !, E”. 

An open meeting. Bring your nature finds or collections for the 
rest of us to see. We may have a quiz on bird pictures! 

Saturday, November 13. 

7.30 p.. m. YWCA, room ”E”. 

Mr. Bob Elstone, President of the senior Club will tell us about 
his trip into the southwest U. S. A. in a talk entitled ’’Birds 
and Mammals of California, Arizona, and the Valley of the Rio 
Grande”. 

Don’t miss this meeting’, 

Saturday, December 6th 

7.30 p. m. YWCA, room ”E”. 

We shall try to have a coloured wildlife movie or two. 
Everyone welcome and bring a friend. 


HIKES 


Saturday, November 22 

9.00 a. m. to noon or 1 p. m. 

Mr. Doug Smith (JA 7-3063) will lead a hike along the west end of 
the the Bay and north shore of the Marsh where early winter ar¬ 
rivals such as the Glacous Gull may be seen. Meet at York and 
Dundurn Sts. Wear warm clothing and footwear. 

Saturday December 14th 
9 a. m. to 4 p. m. 

Dr. Bob McLaren (JA 7-1619) will lead a car hike east along the 
north shore of Lake Ontario to Bronte and beyond to see winter 
water birds end others. 


. under McKittrick Bridge (below the Basilica) just west of' 

King and Dundurn. Wo aa? Warm Clothing 0 Parents with oars wolcons. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 

Each month several copies of the Wood Duck are returned be¬ 
cause change of address are not forwarded to Miss E. Morris, 107 
St. Joseph’s Drive, Apt. 401, JA. 2-5939, 

Whether or not your address has changed, please remit your 
membership fees which are now due to Miss Morris by November 
15th. Our fiscal year has ended and your prompt attention to 
this would greatly simplify the work to be completed. This does 
not apply to Juniors, who are able to give their fees to Dr. 
Davies at the meeting. 
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NOTEWORTHY BIRD RECORDS 

Number of species recorded to October 26, 1958 - 254 

Green Heron (l)Oct.. 5 R Willow Point Bob Lloyd 

Canada Goose (24)Sep.24 F Milton W. Curry 

(l30)0ct,19 Burlington E. G. C. MacLaren, B. K. Powell 

(340)0ct,.26 West'dale L. Gray, B. Powell, R. Stamp et al. 

Ring-necked Buck (2)Sep.26 P Carroll's Point G, W. North 

Canvas-back (l)0ct.l3 P Woodland Cemetery John Miles 

Surf Scoter ’ (6)Oct.26 Burlington J. Lowall, R. MacLaren, G. McBride, 

Common Scoter (5)Oct.26 A Burlington G. W. North 

Turkey Vulture (2)0ct.l2 L Bull's Point Robert Curry t ■ : 

Goshawk (l)Oct. 5 F Bundas Marsh L, Ao Gray 

Broad-winged Hawk (l)Oct, 5 L Mausoleum Curve R. Anderson, G. North, D. Powell 
Knot (l)Sep„15 L Stoney Ck. Pond P. Hamel, Dr. H. W. Bensen 

Black-leg„Kittiwalce mOct.26 A MaMaster Univ. J. Olmsted, Powell, North et al. 
Yellow-billed Cuckoo(l)Oct.12 L Bundas Marsh R. Curry 
Long-eared Owl (l)0ct,12 P Oaklands Peter Hamel 

Whip-poor-will (2)Sep»28 L Guelph Line W. Hopkins, E. MacLaren, G„ McBride 

Common Nighthawlc (2)0ct. 9 L Westdale Park G. W. North / J" 

Chimney Swift (l)Sep.29 L Westdale Les., A. Gray 

Ruby-thoHummingbird (l)0ct.l4 L Pearl St. S. Madge Powell 
Pileated Woodpecker (l)0ct„19 Binkley Hollow R. K. Sargeant et al. 

Red-headed " " (2)Sep.l6 L VanWagner's Beach G. W. North 

Eastern Kingbird (l)Sep.30 L Milton W. Curry 

Gt.Crested Plycatcher(l)Sep.28 L Chedoke Ralph Idema 

Least Flycatcher (l)Sep.27 L Princess Point Ralph Idema _ 

Carolina Wren (l)0ct.21 Bull's Lane John Olmsted 

Hermit Thrush (2)Sep.28 F " ",Westdale R. Idema, R. G. C. MacLaren 

Gray-cheeked Thrush (l)Oct.ll L Westdale Park Bave & Thelma Powell 

Veery (l)Sep.21 L " " G. McBride, E. MacLaren 

Golden-cr. Kinglet (l)Sep.28 P Bull's Lane • J. Miles" 

Northern Shrike (l)Oct.ll P King's Forest H. MacPherson, J. Miles 
Solitary Vireo fl)Sep. 6 P E. R. 3, Milton Huber Moore 

Philadelphia Vireo (l)Oct. 5 L Churchill Fields R. Idema, J. Miles : 

Orange-cr. Warbler (l)Sep.27 P Aldershot B. K. Powell 

Magnolia Warbler (l)0ct.l2 L King's Forest Robt. Curry 
Blackburnian V/arbler(l)Oct.ll L Westdale Ravine Bave & Thelma Powell 
Chestnut-sided 11 (l)Oct.ll L " " 11 " 11 " 

Ovenhird fl)Sep.28 L Guelph Line Br. R. G. C. MacLaren 

Northern Watertlirush(l )Sep.24 L Bundas Marsh John Miles 

Mourning Warbler (2)Sep.21 L Westdale Park G. McBride, R. G. C. MacLaren 

Bobolink fl)0ct.l9 L VanWagner's Beach. J. Miles 

Baltimore Oriole (l)0ct,.13 L 'Woodland Cemetery J. Miles 

Scarlet Tanager (2)0ct. 7 L Bull's L», Westdale G. North, J. Olmsted 

Rose-br. Grosbeak (3)Sep„27 L Princess Point R. Idema 

Indigo Bunting (2)0ct. 5 L Bull's Point R. Anderson, G. North 

Sharp-tailed Sparrow(l)0ct. 5 R Bundas Marsh ' R. A. Gray 

White—crowned " " (l)Sep.27 P Westdale . R. Idema 

Pox Sparrow (l)Oct.ll P King's Forest I..MacPherson, J. Miles 

A - First of the year,: P - First of the season, R. - Rast of the season 

Please send your reports to Mr. George North, 249 Charlton Ave. W„, 

Hamilton, Ont„, Telephone JA 2-6082, before the 15th of the month. 



